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Smoot Steam Accumulator and Control System at the Providence Gas Co. Plant 


Additional Installations of Smoot Steam Accumulators 
IROQUOIS GAS CORPORATION, GRAND RAPIDS GAS LIGHT COMPANY, 
Buffalo, New York. Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


MADISON GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY, PHOENIX UTILITY COMPANY, 
Madison, Wisconsin. Lakeland, Florida. 


CAMDEN COKE COMPANY, 
Camden, New Jersey. 


SMOOT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


136 Liberty Street New York. 


SMOOT CONTROL } 
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Begin Now to Talk Up 
FRANKLIN BURNERS 


The pranks that the unusual weather has played on us patient mortals this year, 
have given the gas companies a strong talking point favorable to gaseous fuel for 
house heating and Franklin Gas Burners in particular. 
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Franklin Quick Removable Gas Burners are admirably 
adapted for such emergencies that crop up when the sud- 


den coolness of Fall and the chilly days of early Spring 
make some heat imperative. 


And then, too, among the 125,000 users of Franklin Burn- 
ers are some who use them exclusively all winter long, 


ms a 
~ us 


when the icy blasts of Northern Michigan put the supreme 
test on heating apparatus. 


There are special advantages that give additional prestige 
to Franklin Burners; they can be used in any existing sys- 
tem of hot air, steam or hot water boiler; cost little to in- 
stall; they furnish adequate heat; take up small space and 
can be used alone, or in combination with coal, or swung 
out of the way and coal fuel used if desired. 


To make these changes takes but a minute and no tools 
are required. 


We repeat: Begin now and talk up Franklin Burners. Our 
demonstration set cannot fail to impress and convince pros- 





bh The Franklin Burner System . . . 
shelied 40 Het Ale Farnace pective purchasers; display it advantageously and sales 


will follow. 


44 The Franklin Quick Remov- 
able Gas Burner System, as 
illustrated, is an auxiliary 
heating appliance for use on 
coal furnaces and boilers. 
It can be easily attached in a 
few minutes’ time. Equipped 
with a swinging stop cock 


Write for full details at once 


which makes a leak-proof in- ° 

stallation when the burners Franklin Gas Burner Mfg. Co. 

are in use, and a complete 
i; shut-off when the burners are Vine and Mitchell Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio 
ip swung out of the way. : 


Venturi Tubes are used in the 








By . burners. Economy and per- 
‘ fect combustion are possible 
[ under any and all conditions 


without air mixer regulation. 
Varying gas pressures will 
not affect the burner, cause it 
to backfire in the mixer, or go 
out under low pressure. 
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Continuous Satisfactory Service 


a GAS IMPROVEMENT -CO. 


Bas of America, Ine. 
“3 441 LexingtonAve. New York. 
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Writing Interesting Advertisements 


How companies are getting headlines and copy that 


excite the curiosity 
Fred B. Porter 


F a gas company’s advertisement is not interest- 
ing it is not read. If it is not read the money 
paid for the space is wasted. 

Suppose a gas man were to go to the circulation 
manager of a newspaper and say to him: “Well, I 
suppose you're selling a lot more newspapers now 
that we’re advertising regularly. I guess the folks 
are buying the paper to read our advertisements.” 
The newspaper circulator would think that the gas 
man was crazy. 

Nevertheless, countless advertisements are pre- 
pared and turned over to the newspapers for inser- 
tion without ever being considered from the stand- 
point of: 

“Why should anybody read an advertisement like 
this?” 


Ads Must Interest 


One of the most striking suggestions about the 
necessity for making advertisements interesting was 
made in the course of an address before Philadelphia 
advertising men, by G. Lynn Sumner. He assumed 
that his hearers had contracted for space in the local 
paper, according to Printers’ Ink, and then pointed 
out what they (even as you and I) were up 
against: 

“Remember this; the people who buy that paper 
will buy it for one definite purpose—to get the news. 
And it will be full of news. Your copy will be in 
direct competition for attention with the reports 
of the most dramatic events the world and the com- 
munity has experienced in the past twenty-four 
hours. 

“Let us follow that idea of the drama for a mo- 
_ment. The pages of your newspaper are really 


nothing more or less than a succession of stages 
upon which will be played tomorrow a succession 
of dramatic offerings. There are twenty to fifty 
stages arrayed side by side. The audience is the 
whole public who reads that newspaper—10,000 or 
50,000 or 100,000 in as many seats. They have bought 
tickets of admission by purchasing that paper and 
are ready to see the show. 

“One of these stages you have rented for the day 
and on that stage you are to present your offering, 
and if you are to attract and interest that audience 
you must present something as gripping and inter- 
esting and moving as the adjacent stages provide.” 


A Pretty Large Order 


That sounds like a pretty large order, doesn’t it? 

In fact, it is a bit dismaying to think that you 
have to compete with some of the big news happen- 
ings for the reader’s attention. 

But, fortunately, it is not the size of the event 
that counts in getting the reader’s attention; it’s 
the distance. The nearer it is to them and their 
personal interests, the more important it seems. 
Two paragraphs on the social page about a party 
she gave is bigger news to the average woman 
than three columns on the front page about an 
earthquake on the other side of the globe. 


Understanding of Viewpoint Necessary. 


Therefore, the thing that, above all else, makes a 
gas company’s advertisement interesting to people 
who may be prospective customers is to show an 
understanding of their viewpoints. This is best 
illustrated by the story that Tim Thrift tells of the 
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horse that strayed away and could not be found 
until a simple-minded boy came along and offered 
to find him. 

The boy came back in a short time with the 
animal, and when questioned as to how he found it 
replied : 

“Well, I just thought where I’d ruther be if I was 
a horse, and I went there, and there he were.” 

There is considerable food for thought in this 
simple-minded boy’s answer, for if copy-writers 
would.take more time to put themselves in the pros- 
pect’s place, they would be more successful in finding 
the prospects. 


Headline Important 


If the gas company’s advertisement is to be inter- 
esting, the headline is an important feature. It 




















“Et tt te done with, bent Jt can be done better with Sayaral Gas” 


~A Cities Service Company” 
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A Study in Contrasts—Representing an Effective House- 
Heating Ad. 


must invite the reader’s attention. The best head- 
lines have been defined by advertising authorities as 
those which excite the curiosity or tease the fancies 


of the reader. 


When you get them curious about the headline 
you have them well on the way to reading further 
into the advertisement. Satisfying a healthy curios- 
ity or answering a question which has been aroused 
in the mind of the reader by the headline, is re- 
garded by most advertising men as the foundation 
of an interesting advertisement. This human trait 
of wanting a question answered is one reason why 
coming out and asking a question point-blank in 
the headline is so often effective? 








T has been estimared that half of the in« 


come of an average family is spent 
through the kitchen. Most cooking in the 
Utica territory is done with gas. Anything 
that can be done to increase the efficiency of 
gs appliances will help cur down the kitchen 
overhead. 


Here are some suggestions (© prevent waste 
of gas. 

Keep th¢ burners clean by washing them once 
a month in boiling water and soda. Be sure 
that all pin holes are open. 

Have proper adjustment. A small blue flame 
with purple edges is bex. A yellow, smoky 
flame is wasteful. A yellow flame means not 
“enough air. “Pop outs” mean too much air. 
Where possible use smaller burners. The sim- 
meting burner can save gas for you. Turn 
off the gas and light ‘ic again if necessary. 
Du notlet it burn idly. 

I's one of our jobs to furnish gas to the 
Utica cerritory. Naturally we want our cus- 
tomers to get full value from the gas they use. 
Please remember that we are always ready to 
help. If you are unable to make satisfactory 
adjustments yourself, call our Service Depart- 
ment. We will send a man to make the ad- 
justments for you. 


Utica Gas & Electric Co. 


Phone S000 


es ell? 


Suggestions on How to Save Gas Are 
Always Interesting to the Reader 











The Reason 


But why is this? 
Well, if the advertisement raises a question in the 
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mind of the reader and then satisfies it, he does not 
feel so strongly that his time has been wasted. 
Asking a question and then answering it seems to 
meet the need that was pointed out by one adver- 
tising authority that whoever wrote an advertise- 
ment should recognize the necessity of providing 
for the reader something in return for the time 
demanded of him when he reads the message. 


Yes, gas company advertising should be inter- 
esting! 

It should be planned to get attention from the 
kind of a newspaper audience, once pictured in 
Printers’ Ink, by P. K. Marsh: 

6 one third of the audience is half asleep, the 
second third in a hurry, and the last third highly 
uninterested.” 





The Function of the Sales 
Department ° 


The sales problem from an executive’s standpoint 


C. #. 


Paige 


Vice-President, Brooklyn Union Gas Company. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


long ago to study American prosperity. They 

brushed aside the easy theory that the wealth 
of America was due to her colossal natural resources, 
her great home markets, or the influx of gold to this 
country. 

They concluded that America found the secret of 
prosperity when the scarcity of labor made her con- 
centrate on devices for saving time and trouble. 

They found certain principles of doing business 
which, in their opinions, explained the fundamental 
reasons for our commercial superiority. 

' They found a principle, new, at least, to them, that 

to reduce prices as much as possible, at the same 
time maintaining or improving quality, is the best 
policy. They found that a rapid turnover involves 
smaller capital requirements; that high wages do 
not necessarily mean high prices. Altogether, they 
evolve nine outstanding reasons for American suc- 
cess in industry. 

Curiously, with all their careful reasoning and 
logical analysis, our English friends do not seem 
impressed by our salesmanship. At least, they do 
not number it as one of the elements of our national 
success. 


Salesmanship Greatest National Asset 


re English engineers came to this country not 


And yet, if I were to put it to you, as to what 
makes our greatest national asset, | imagine you 
would all vote for salesmanship. We all have to 
be salesmen; we make our livings, individually and 
collectively, in one form or another in this great art. 

It is the inspiration of this conference; it is the 
impelling force behind what we have done and what 
we hope to do. 





* Presented at the Sales Conference at Lake Mo- 
honk, N. Y. 





We all know that personal selling, advertising, 
window display, and other allies of salesmanship, 
become more and more exact sciences. Colleges 
have established courses that men may learn the 
fundamentals. 

Our selling is complicated because, generally 
speaking, we sell one article to encourage the use 
of another. 

Gas as gas has little to offer; it is the appliance 


-which uses it that determines the value. For some 


the attractiveness of an appliance has a great appeal, 
for others its interest lies only in the thermal 
efficiency, without regard to nickel and enamel trim- 
mings. 

‘ Selling Service 

Salesmen of the gas industry have done a surpris- 
ing thing. They not only have sold appliances which 
sell gas, but they have sold with these appliances a 
service which makes further sales possible, and in 
this way still further increases the use of gas. But 
I think the biggest job they have done is to sell the 
executives of the industry the idea that in this day 
and age they must have salesmen or they can not get 
business. 

It was not so many years ago that salesmen were 
called solicitors in our business. They were re- 
cruited casually from any department which hap- 
pened to be oversupplied with men, and were just 
as casually dropped when retrenchment became 
necessary. 

We have learned that a business must grow to 
prosper, and it can grow only with properly directed 
sales effort. 

There is even to-day a difference of opinion as to 
whether or not a sales department should show a 
profit. An appliance business might under some 
conditions show a profit. A gas sales business, if 
it supplies any service, certainly can not. 
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Sales Profit Credit To Sales Department 


Entirely apart from the complication of account- 
ing, it does not seem unreasonable that if a sales 
department operates to increase the sales of gas, 
some way should not be found so that a part of the 
profit on the sale of gas returns as a credit to the 
sales department. Today’s business, particularly on 
the industrial side, involves such a large amount of 
service in connection with selling, that unless some 
such .credit were allowed, no sales or new business 
department could hope to show that its operations 
were performed with profit. In such a case, and 
without such a credit, all of the expenses of doing 
business would be charged against this department, 
but not all of the income. 

The success of a gas company is so dependent on 
increase in the volume of sales of gas, that the 
entire appliance business must be looked upon as 
only an element in gas selling activity. Competition, 
about which the older generation knew little, and 
which today is becoming ever more 
keen, makes the conclusion logical 
that, while appliances must repre- 
sent the last word in comfort and 
convenience, what we sell is not so 
much gas, nor yet heat, but service. 
The verdict of our consumers will 
be based on results. 


Friendly Relations With Customers 


Thanks to such.gatherings as 
these, salesmen realize that success 
in sales work depends on the main- 
tenance of friendly relations with 
customers. The salesman must get 
new friends for his company, but 
perhaps an even greater responsibil- 
ity is the retaining of the old ones. 
The ground of public relations has 
been thoroughly covered in this and 
other meetings. We have been 
accustomed to dealing with public 
relations in terms of employee con- 
tact with the public. I presume all of us have spent a 
great deal of time and effort inculcating in the minds 
of our associates the need for courtesy and under- 
standing. We try always to take the other fellow’s 
point of view. In our business there is every reason 
why we should do so. If people want gas, they must 
come to us. If they do not pay their bills, sooner 
or later they must still come to us. We have a 
far greater protection in our accounts receivable 
than most other lines of business. In fact, many 
companies require deposits on their consumers’ ac- 
counts. With the unusual position which the gas 
business occupies in the community, the gas com- 
pany should make every effort to extend credit for 
appliance and equipment to its customers. It be- 
longs to such a conference as this to bring contin- 
ually before executives the need of most liberal 
sales policy in this direction. This not only meets 
the present dav demand for a growth in sales, but 





C. E. Paige 


also furnishes a powerful weapon against future 
competition. 


We have reached a happy day when the new busi- 
ness deportment of a gas company is no longer 
looked upon as a necessary evil, but is recognized as 
having equal prestige and importance with all or any 
of the other departments in this great business. 
New business departments themselves, and the 
executives of companies, have come to realize that 
the day of the order-taker is past, and that, more 
and more, salesmen getting gas business must be 
highly trained specialists. 


A Suggestion 


Is it permitted to make a suggestion? It may 
sound like preaching, but it is at least an experience 
with me. 


Beware of ruts! Cultivate your 
enthusiasm, and rise above the ob- 
stacles of red tape and “official” 
action. 

Word has come to me from time 
to time that a certain man might do 
this, or sell that, if he were allowed 
to do it or sell it his way. When 
asked why he doesn’t go at it, the 
answer is, that he feels his sugges- 
tion wouldn’t be welcome on any- 
thing, or that he made the sugges- 
tion and can do no more, or that he 
couldn’t get a decision. 

If you have a pet project, stay 
with it—fight for it until you get it 
or find that you have evolved a 
better idea. 

Executives are irritated when 
they ask for ideas and are told that 
ideas have been given them on 
which they failed to act. You may 
think the executive failed to func- 
tion. He, invariably, does not think 
so, but deferred a decision for some reason. If you, 
having an interest at heart, follow through, you will 
be happier and your boss will have more respect 
for you. 

Look back over your own experience. Both of 
you can think of some inspiration you have had that 
died because of lack of encouragement—official cold- 
ness, or because a decision, if there was one, came 
so late as to spoil the enterprise. 

Take the first one that comes to your memory; 
think over the circumstances. Did you quit? Did 
you get discouraged? If your logic was right, and 
your determination was right, and your selling was 
right, you won. If you put it over in spite of 
obstacles, you are rated as a good man. 


Tell the Executive 


Sometimes the executive prefers to be told, rather 
than to be asked regarding a project. When you 
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ask him, you say, in effect, “If this doesn’t work, it 
is yours.” When you tell him, he knows you take 
a full share of the responsibility, and you will find he 
appreciates that. 

You have come to realize that aggressive sales 
effort must be tempered with tact and diplomacy, 
and the improvement in sales organizations through- 
out our business reflects an appreciation of what 
scientific salesmanship may become. We all have 
the greatest optimism for the future. We know 
that with all interests awake to the possibilities of 
our industry, we can proceed with unfaltering steps 
to the glorious future that lies before us. 


The Purpose of Sales Conferences 


Sales conferences serve many purposes. I pre- 


sume they were designed in the hope that younger 
and newer men might take advantage of the ideas 
of their more experienced and older associates. 
They ehave proven successful, however, in other 
ways. The executives who approve the expenses 
for such conferences do so with more willingness 
every year, because they see the results which are 
brought home to their companies. How could it be 
otherwise, when men can get together on a basis 
of friendly intercourse and discuss their common 
proklem? 

With such a unity of thought, and with such 
tangible accomplishment, it is no wonder that you 
people see the gas business as a field of opportunity, 
but it is more wonderful still that you have brought 
a new confidence to the hearts of those other depart- 
mental representatives who are your associates. 


Sano Ove 
The Story of Carburetted 
Water Gas" 


II. Development of details 


7. W. Stone 


Chief Engineer, Western Gas Construction Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


N 1824 hot coke was dropped into a generator 
I and brought up to gas making condition by nat- 
ural draft, then steamed in the same vessel. The 
first artificial blast (1845) was air injected with 
steam and made probably 3 inches or 4 inches pres- 
sure in the ash pit. 

During the retort period, the blast was not used 
as today. Heating was done externally and the nat- 
ural draft of an ordinary furnace was used. The 
first definite use of direct blast occurred in the 
Motay and Wilkinson Processes. 

In the fall of 1887 we find discussion pertaining 
to the depth of the fuel bed whether it should be 
deep, five feet or more, or shallow, three feet or 
under. An interesting story in Lowe’s early experi- 
ments, considerable difficulty was experienced in 
keeping the holders up with the water gas machine. 
Lowe was absent from the plant for some time and 
on his return was surprised to find the holders well 
up. He hurried to the generator house’ and found 
the operator by mistake had put in too large a 
charge and filled the machine full of fuel. 


Rise In Blast Pressure 


In 1897 early blast pressures of 532 inches to 7 
inches made 16,000 per square foot per day. Two 
years later with a 6 minute blow and 5 minute run, 
9¥% inches under the grate, an 8 foot 6 inch machine 
made 26,000 feet per hour. By 1902 and 1903 the 
blast pressure had risen to 20 inches and 25,000 feet 





* Continued from last week. 


per square foot was being obtained. Tests on an- 
other 8 foot 6 inch set making 800,000 feet of gas 
per day, indicated that 5 or 6 inches drop through the 
fire was better than 9 inches. 

Before the Western Gas Association, Norris ad- 
vocated higher speed on blow and run, suggesting 
that the air rate depended on the differential and 
not the pit pressure and further pointed out that 
the blast head can be more cheaply increased by 
decreasing the back pressure than by raising the blast 
pressure. Several items were set out as effecting 
back pressure; the size of connections, size of stack, 
checker brick arrangement, and back pressure on 
the machine. Improvement in these arrangements 
showed corresponding increase in capacity. 

Fifteen years progress had changed an 8-inch 
stack valve to an 18-inch valve and 18-inch pressure 
under the stack valve to only 3 inches, consequently 
the set capacity changed from 350,000 per day to 
700,000. 

In 1910 we find blowers specified for 30 inch pres- 
sure referred to as high pressure blowers. Blast 
pressures have increased to 54 inches and 60 inches 
although for the latter soft coal developments lower 
pressures are used. 

Air meters were introduced about 1909 and 1910. 


Steam 


The first use of steam with incandescent carbon 
was suggested by Fontana in 1770 and up until 1849 
the plan seems to have been common to pass the 
steam over or only in contact with the carbon in- 
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stead of through it. Gillard made water gas by 
blowing and steaming a cupola, but contact only 
seems to have been the practice until we come to 
the Saunders bootleg type in which the steam was 
passed through the fuel hed. Considerable attention 
was given to the question of superheating the steam, 
the advantage of this was covered by White in a 
patent in 1877. In 1891 Norris discussed the possible 
saving from preheating the steam showing it to vary 
from 4% to % pound of fuel per thousand feet of gas. 
In 1885 Springer used down steam only, as also did 
Lowe in 1887 injecting the steam into the top of 
the generator. No record shows the use of both the 
up steam and the down steam alternatively on the 
same run or alternate runs. 


The original of up and down of steam reverse 
on a Lowe set seems to be due to one Shield (1889) 
who covered this arrangement in a patent.’ Wilkin- 
son used up and down steam with his double inlet 
hydraulic main or wash box. 


Linkage Design 


During the 90’s there was considerable activity in 
the design of linkage for safety reversing up and 
down run steam valves and connecting these valves 
with the up and down gas valves. The first use 
of steam meter is by Norris in 1903 described as a 
gauge and a calibrated cock-to put a definite amount 
of steam into the machine in a definite period. 


The steam meter in several specific forms appeared 
about 1907-1908. Mr. Bertke before the lowa con- 
vention calls attention to the new appliances such as 
the pyrometer, air and steam meter and shows im- 
proved results attributable to their use. Bird, be- 
fore the New England Gas Association, referred to 
the uses of side steam in the generator a forerunner 
of a type of generator lining for steam distribution 
now receiving considerable attention. 

Exhaust steam attracted general attention about 
1915. The more recent steam developments are the 
generation of steam, from water by the internal heat 


‘of the machine, and devices for accurately con- 


trolling the quantitative flow of steam to the gen- 
erator. 


Oil 


The use of oil is mentioned along with rosin, 
cannel coal and many other substances for enricher 
in the earliest days. During the: second and third 
periods, that is, development and early retort 
processes, rosin seems to have been the established 
enricher. The definite use, (1862) of petroleum in- 
stead of rosin or cannel coal is due to Gwynne at 
White Plains and Julius Severn at Aurora, Indiana. 
They recommended its use instead of rosin or cannel 
coal. It was easier to handle than rosin, required 
no melting, and six gallons of oil would carbonize 
one thousand cubic feet of gas. Rosin was melted 
and run into the retort and oil at first was sprayed 
into the generator. Glasgow in 1893 advises the oil 
entrance has been transferred to the top of the 
carburetter and the reason offered for this is the 


better regulated temperatures in the carburetter, 
the upper part of the generator having such wide 
variation due to the frequent adding of very large 
new charges and the intermittent hot tops when the 
fire is low. 

Probably the earliest type of oil spray is shown 
in the patent of 1877 to Hoyt where the oil and 
steam mixed are injected into the generator above 
the fuel bed providing for a down run of the steam. 
In the earliest apparatus oil was flowed in by gravity 
on top of the fuel much the same as melted rosin. 


Oil Economy 


The water gas fraternity has always been threat- 
ened with limited supply and low quality oil. Oil 
economy has offered special inducements to in- 
genuity. Merrifield, (1893), Guldlin, (1894), and 
others endeavored to relieve the difficulties, one with 
special flues in carburetter-superheater to effect re- 
versal of oil flow in the fixing chambers and the 
other by special preliminary vaporizing chambers. 

Definitely arranged oil feed systems appeared 
from various sources in 1892 to 1894, consisting of 
oil injector, heater, meter, steam pump with auto- 
matic governor, oil tank, safety return line. The 
first user of an oil meter was a Chicago company 
in 1887, and a prototype of thermal control was 
probably a Springer arrangement in 1882. He fitted 
a water gas set with an exhauster whose speed was 
regulated by the carburetter temperature pulling the 
vapors rapidly through a hot carburetter and slowly 
through a cool carburetter. In a careful study in 
1914 W. F. Rittman in New York doing work for a 
post-graduate degree, studied the relative value of 
cracking oil and fixing it into water gas under 
varying conditions and found definitely that best 
results are obtained when cracking oil under low 
pressures. 

It was quite general practice to preheat the oil 
either in heaters provided with exhaust steam or in 
coil or pipe heaters installed in the offtake lines 
from the superheater. These caused some difficulty 
due to the varied heating of the oil, the intermittent 
flow and poor spraying of hot oil. The oil meter 
registration was not always. definite when highly 
heated oil might vaporize in the pipes. Preheating 
the oil was pretty generally discarded after about 
1908 and it is only recently since very heavy oils 
have had to be used, that preheating is again having 
consideration and trial. 


Automatics, Hydraulics, Interlocks 


The earliest indication of automatic operating 
device is the patent to Stearn in 1876. Steam purge 
valves were automatically opened and closed by the 
levers which operate the blast and steam valves. 
Gases in the machine were purged out before another 
kind of gas could enter. Shields, (1889), shows the 
up and down run gas valves interconnected with the 
up and down run steam valves. In 1896 Woods 
provides a multiplicity of levers and rods so the blast 
cannot be turned into the machine during steam run. 
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Another interlocking mechanism in 1900 has this 
advance over previous ones that the interlocking 
feature can be bypassed, but only with deliberate and 
special manipulations. 


Along with these safety ideas came the desire to 
‘more speedily handle the increasing sized valves. 
Hydraulic operation permitting remote manipulation 
increased and gradually extended to all valves. The 
operator was finally located in one position near the 
indicating gauge board with all valves within reach. 
This soon inspired water tables or valve nests, soon 
to be followed with the necessary interlocking 
schemes as the levers had now lost their peculiar 
local distinctiveness being grouped into close ar- 
rangement. 


Automatic Regulation 


There were many unique details by Wormley, 
Doherty, etc., but it was not until 1912 that transi- 
tion is proposed by one Shaw to use the mechanical 
devices, not merely as safety appurtenances, but as 
automatic means for actuating as well as guarding 
the operation of the set. The patent files are replete 
with applications by Zeek and others of devices 
indicating present day commercial controls. 


These earlier forms of automatic control had 
many unique features. One was provided with single 
acting hydraulic cylinders used to raise the valves; 
a substitute for the old hand practice of raising a 
lever to open the valve. The valve was allowed to 
close by gravity forcing the water out of the 
cylinder. Valves requiring positive operation in both 
directions were provided with two single acting 
cylinders. 


One of these mechanisms was driven by a weight 
unwinding its cable from a drum with a speed 
regulator attached. Cams on the revolving shaft 
could be shifted to open or release the controlling 
valves at proper intervals. In another type, a revolv- 
ing shaft was provided with cams and adjustable 
electric contacts. These constant speed shaft types 
are the prototype of three of the automatics on the 
market today. 


A fourth automatic abandons the constant speed 
shaft for regulation by flow through nozzles placing 
greater importance in the maintenance of constant 
relation between the steaming and blowing periods 
rather than accurate maintenance of cycle periods. 
Controls have recently been modified to continuously 
take care of more of the auxiliary work in water 
gas operation. Today they supply and weigh the 
fuel to the generator and take care of the idling of 
the blower and control all functions which recur 
during each cycle of the operation. 


Development of Type 


Briefly the past history reaches from experiments 
in the first half of the nineteenth century through 
the Saunders single bench, the Harris two-bench re- 
tort process, the Motay and Wilkinson generator and 
retort process to the Lowe machine in 1875. Since 





then fifty years of variation and improvement in 
capacities and economies with much the same funda- 
mentals brings us to the most recent modifications 
which are being studied and tried by the gas in- 
dustry today. 


Among these more or less familiar to you all are, 
the Automatic Controls, Back Run Process, Re- 
versed Air Blast process, Bypass or Chrisman 
process, Checkerless Carburetter, Blow Run, Auto- 
matic Charger, Self Cleaning Grate, Steam Accumu- 
lator, Thermal Control, Pier Process, Conical and 
Spherical Tops, Two-Way Valves and Double Inlet 
Tar Batter. 


General 


The water gas development up to the time of the 
automatic had developed a need for high speed 
operation, minimum of valve time loss, minimum 
back pressure in the machine, selection of generator 
fuel, carburetter temperature regulation and ample 
blast pressure. The higher rate of gas made in the 
first portion of the run showed the advantage of 
short and sharp blasts, followed by short runs, at 
maximum making rate. Higher blower pressures to 
54 and 60 inches required large openings through 
the apparatus in order to remove as far as possible 
the back pressure. 


Special Tops 


In several particular installations, relief holders 
have been designed to throw as little as 3% inches 
pressure. Decreasing back pressure requiring larger 
passages led to structural difficulties, particularly in 
the passageways from the tops of the shells. Conical 
or dome construction permitted large passageways. 
This design permits greater accessibility around the 
tops and simpler repairs, better circulation and 
cooler floors. Circular offtake rings from spherical 
domes are especially self supporting. 


Automatics 


As shown before automatic control evolved out 
of the necessity for shorter and shorter cycles and 
more accurately maintained cycle conditions. It 
eliminated human inability to accurately repeat 
operations, and permitted more time and energy for 
close observation and adjustment of details, and well 
established itself by increased capacity per set, per 
man and by increased economies due to maintaining 
more uniform set balance and physical conditions 
within the machine. The automatic operation of a 
water gas machine has been provided with a thermal 
control so that the rate of blasting or the length of 
the blasting period will automatically be varied to 
maintain a nearly constant temperature condition in 
the vaporizing chamber. Machines can be equipped 
with or without this method of control, depending 
upon the needs and judgment of the individual 
operator. 


(To be concluded next week) 









































Indirect Profits’ 





Increasing capacity to absorb by sharing profits 


I. W. 


Steere 


Detroit, Michigan 


N a recent business trip through Southern 

California, I was much interested in the con- 

versation of a chemical engineer who had 
been sent out some time before to investigate the 
commercial possibilities of Lake Searles. As you 
know, Lake Searles is an enormous natural deposit 
of soda, potash, borax and other salts. It covers 
many square miles and is from sixty-five to seventy- 
five feet in thickness. 

The apparent value of this great deposit naturally 
attracted all kinds of people—much as the discovery 
of gold or oil—many of them without any knowledge 
whatsoever of the chemical and technical problems 
involved, and still less of the climatic hazards. The 
temperature of the valley in which these deposits 
are located reaches almost unbelievable heights dur- 
ing the day, and the air is so clear that distances are 
very deceiving. It seems that prospectors would 
come into the valley and, in spite of the most em- 
phatic warnings, would go out on the deposits in the 
heat of the day to investigate claims. This was 
almost sure death. It was not uncommon, where 
bodies had been exposed to the sun only one day, 
to find the flesh so completely cooked that it would 
fall from the bones when they would attempt to 
move them. 


Money A Great Drawing Power 


People will attempt to do and can do almost any- 
thing for money. Millions of illustrations could be 
given to show the drawing power of a concrete re- 
ward. There is no limit to human ability when given 
the proper incentive. Why not apply this to indus- 
try? What would be the effect on production? We 
are always hearing about the advisability of increas- 
ing production, and at the same time the claim is 
made that there is an over-production. 

One thing is sure. All industry is dependent on 
the purchasing power of the individual. Business 
can be good only when the individual can buy. The 
rational way to make business good—to have pros- 
perity—is to build up the purchasing power of the 
individual. We have heard too much about increas- 
ing production and not enough about building 
absorbing capacity. 

In general, the tendency of all industry is to pay 
low wages and low salaries. Cities will boast of low 
wages and offer it as an inducement to manufac- 
turers looking for locations. The low wage fallacy 
has done more to interfere with real prosperity than 
all of the other so-called economic causes put to- 
gether. Industry is beginning to realize that the 
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effort of all management should be so to organize 
their own particular industry that the highest pos- 
sible income can be paid every employee, and this 
not from altruistic motives, but for the purpose of 
increasing the purchasing power of the individual, 
as a group. 

Very few will disagree with this general principle. 
The difficulty comes in its application. No rules can 
be laid down. The application is a pure case of local 
management, but in the final analysis it must be 
some form of profit sharing. For illustration, con- 
sider the average costs in a given industry as “par”— 
to use an expression with which all gas men and 
golfers are familiar. These par costs include the 
average run of wages and salaries. If the savings 
that can be made below the par costs are divided 
between the company and the employees, you have 
not only increased the purchasing power of the 
employee due to his increased income, but you have 
provided the incentive for obtaining the lower cost. 
These savings may come about through savings in 
materials, unnecessary expenses or increased produc- 
tion, depending on the industry, but the ultimate 
result to be obtained is the same—that is, to increase 
the margin between the individual’s income and the 
cost of actual necessities. It is the size of this 
margin that makes business good or poor. We can 
never get away from that. 


Building Real Men 


Most profit sharing schemes have failed. A very 
small percentage of the schemes that have been 
proposed have ever survived the complete cycle of 
good and bad business. They are now frequently 
looked upon as great potential sources of trouble. 
This, of course, is absolutely true. Any great force 
has equal possibilities for profit or damage, depend- 
ing on how it is used. That is management. There 
is no possibility ever of safely handling this great 
source of power unless the principles and motives 
behind it are absolutely sound and constructive. In 
the first place, we must sooner or later recognize 
that all industry should be run primarily for the 
developing and building of real men rather than to 
merely make money. With an organization of real 
men directly interested in the success of the com- 
pany, there will be no occasion to worry about 
profits. Every boss, whether he is managing 
director or straw boss in the labor gang, should be 
made to feel that he has not assumed his full respon- 
sibilities until every man under him has been given 
his chance for maximum development. This is not 
socialism, sentimentalism or altruism, but common, 
everyday, hard-boiled business. It is the way to 
make business profitable and to steady the market. 

Why should all this be of more interest to a public 
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utility than to any other class of industry? A 
public utility is given what practically amounts to 
a monopoly in their business in the territory served. 
Fair profits are, in effect, guaranteed where the 
management is reasonably efficient. The element of 
competition does not enter in as it does with the 
average industry. 


Utilities Should Be Leaders 


Because of this rather unique industrial position, 
the utilities can and should assume the industrial 
leadership of their community. If rational, con- 
structive profit sharing is a national asset, if it will 
help us to still further raise our standards of living 
as compared with the older countries of the world, 
the utilities should lead the way. The utilities 
should be able actually to demonstrate by example 
the way to give the most and thereby receive the 
most. 


Conclusion 


I would like to conclude with a brief summary. 
We have reached a period in our development wliere 


increasing the capacity to absorb is just as important 
as increasing production. High incomes result in 
high purchasing power—providing that part of the 
income above par represents a portion of an actual 
saving in production costs. The incentive for pro- 
ducing these lower costs is a share in the savings 
effected. It would be difficult to overestimate the 
effect of such an incentive. 

Most profit sharing schems have failed. Statistics 
also show that 95 per cent. of all businesses fail. The 
failure of any profit sharing scheme is a failure of 
management. The primary object of all industry 
should be the building of men and character, if the 
stockholders are to get the maximum dividends. 
The product of the industry, whether soap or nails, is 
of secondary importance. The public utilities are in 
an unusual position to demonstrate the most profit- 
able principles of business. If they do not utilize this 
opportunity, sooner or later they will lose it. 

Much could be said in support of these principles 
from the ethical standpoint but, for the purpose of 
this discussion, consider the ethical benefits as by- 
products. The ideas set forth in this paper are not 
only fair to the utility, the employee and the public, 
but they have actually proven highly profitable. 
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Market Is Undecided 


Artifi al control of economic situation blamed for continued 
lack of balance 


L. W. Alwyn-Schmidt 


GAIN during this month the forecasting line, 
the double line of our chart, shows no change 
against the previous months. This, in the 

history of this service, has never happened before 
for such a continued period. This forecasting line 
is not based upon the writer’s personal opinion of 
the likely development of the market. It is in the 
contrary the result of a conglomeration of statistical 
facts, carefully grouped so as to balance and 
countercheck each other. Our personal judgment 
has often been inclined to differ with the findings of 
the system employed in the production of this line, 
but invariably the system has proven to be superior. 

If the line continues from month to month without 
any appreciable fluctuation the question arises, what 
does it indicate? Does it indicate a remarkable 
steadiness of the market? Does it merely say that 
there will be no change in the situation? And, if 
the latter, what is the situation from which there is 
no change to be expected? 


Business Conditions Bewildering 


To the more casual student of market economics 





business developments durng the last few months 
must have appeared rather bewildering. News as 
provided by the press has been contradictory in 
character and, being frequently based upon an opin- 
ion only, not always reliable. There has been a 
marked difference in the reports from the leading 
market centres. This refers not only to the situa- 
tion in these markets but also to whole industrial 
groups. 


Manufacturers and other business men represent- 
ing the point of view of the man in the street are 
inclined to complain. Collections are generally good, 
but the sales volume is falling off, with the result 
that bank balances are increasing while there is a 
noticeable shrinkage in the accounts receivable. 
Selling is becoming more and more difficult, requir- 
ing comparatively large outlay for sales promotion, 
and there is a tendency to doubt the effectiveness 
of advertising. This view does not coincide entirely 
with that held by the men in charge of large enter- 
prises. But they also are inclined to proceed cau- 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Use of Gas in Railroad Maintenance’ 


Various applications are discussed--gas effects savings 


Fred. W. Hainer 


Wisconsin Power and Light Company 


railroad shop is particularly interesting for 

several reasons. There does not seem to have 
been much published data on this work until the 
past year or two, and the many uses to which gas 
may be applied in serving a railroad shop provided 
an excellent example of the versatility of this fuel. 
The average industry using gas for one major opera- 
tion or purpose may be sold on the basis of a single 
characteristic, which makes it the most suitable fuel 
for the given case, but where practically every phase 
of railroad work is encountered gas fuel must be 
sold on all of its merits. 


This paper is intended to describe the problems 
relative to the installation and operation of an indus- 
trial gas system at the North Fond du Lac shops of 
the Minneapolis, Saint Paul and Sault Ste. Marie 
Railroad. The village of North Fond du Lac, where 
the shops are located, is supplied with gas by means 
of a low pressure distribution system connected into 
and a part of the distribution system of Fond 
du Lac. 

At the time that this work was contemplated, it 
was found necessary to present a report describing 
the operating advantages and more particularly, the 
savings to be effected by replacing the oil-fired 
equipment then in use. To accomplish this required 
several months of testing the existing equipment 
for the purpose of securing accurate cost data. In 
order to secure unbiased figures these tests were 
conducted jointly by a representative of the railroad 
company and one of the gas company’s engineers. 


Experimental Installation 


The furnaces tested at this time were as follows: 
Flue-welding furnaces, tire-heaters, rivet heaters and 
a brass-melting furnace. Fuel oil and kerosene were 
employed in this work. These tests, when consid- 
ered in the light of such industrial gas costs as were 
available, indicated that a saving could be made 
with gas at the local rates then in effect, and accord- 
ingly a four-inch low pressure main was extended 
into the boiler shop for an actual demonstration 
with gas. 

Several of the former kerosene-fired rivet heaters 
were rebuilt for gas operation. A ring burner for 
tire-heating was also constructed. These appliances 
used gas at about four inches of water pressure and 
compressed air from the shop system, an ordinary 
mixing tee being employed. 

Gas operation of the rivet heaters brought out the 
following distinct advantages : 


Ts: application of gas to the problems of a 





* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Gas Sec- 
tion of the Wisconsin Utilit#es Association. 


1.—Time saving. The net time of heating rivets 
was reduced, there were no delays in starting the 
fire, replenishing the fuel supply, adjusting the 
burner, or removing it for necessary cleaning. 
2.—Cleanliness. There was no spilled or wasted fuel, 
no smoke or fumes at any time, and no heavy forma- 
tion of slag on the furnace hearth. It was also 
found that excessive scaling and burning of rivets 
could be prevented, due to better control of tempera- 
ture and reducing atmosphere, and that furnace 
maintenance was cut to a very low figure. 


In the heating of locomotive driver tires for the 
purpose of removing, setting, or merely resetting, 
it was shown clearly that gas effected a time-saving 
and made the operation a cleaner and simpler one. 
A reduction in the hazards, which had attended the 
use of kerosene or oil inside the shop buildings, was 
also noted when using gas heaters. 


Present Installation 


At the outcome of these tests, which bore out the 
estimated figures on savings, plans were made to 
install a complete system throughout the shops. 
While low pressure gas had been used for the 
experimental work, a high pressure system was 
adopted for the final installation for a number of 
reasons. 


1.—The investment in the piping system, itself, 
could be materially reduced, since the gas lines 
could be made smaller, and no auxiliary air piping 
was required, the gas mixers or inspirators on 
each furnace being of the atmospheric type. 


2.—The savings effected by eliminating the use 
of compressed air were considerable, and of addi- 
tional importance in view of the overloaded condi- 
tion of the shop compressor. 


3.—The single valve control and the auto- 
matically correct proportioning features of high 
pressure inspirators, helped offset the human ele- 
ment in furnace control. 


4.—The low pressure distribution system supply- 
ing the shops would not provide an adequate quan- 
tity of gas at all times, without. pressure fluctua- 
tions affecting both the shops and the domestic 
consumers in the vicinity. 


Constructing the High Pressure System 


In constructing the high pressure piping system, 
three-inch overhead lines were run down the 
centers of the two main shop buildings which are 
parallel to each other and about 500 feet in length. 
The mains were cross-connected at the center, and 
a gas compressor connected at the end of one of 
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the three-inch lines. Outlets were provided at 
nearly all building columns, pipe nipples being 
welded into the top of the main and connected to 
drops running down to the floor level. Drains for 
condensate were also provided throughout the 
entire system. 


Gas pressure in the system is maintained at 10 
to 12 pounds, by means of a Nash Hytor Compres- 
sor having a capacity of 6,500 cubic feet per hour. 
An additional unit has been installed recently, for 
emergency service. Each compressor is direct- 
connected to a motor drive, and is equipped with 
a by-pass and governor valve which automatically 
maintains the desired pressure. The first unit was 
in continuous daily service for almost two years, 
during which period it required practically no atten- 
tion, or maintenance outside of lubrication, an occa- 
sional renewal of packing and minor repairs to 
the float valve on the water separator. 


Old Furnaces Rebuilt 


In carrying out the installation of the various 
furnaces, some of the old ones were rebuilt, but 
the greater number were replaced with equipment 
designed and built in the shops. The former sta- 
tionary rivet heaters were relined, while new port- 
able ones were built to suit the requirements of 
their service. Tire heaters similar to the experi- 
mental type were made in all sizes required. These 
heaters consist of rings of one-inch piping with one- 
eighth-inch burner holes on the inner side, the holes 
being spaced about one and one-half inches. The 
gas consumption on the new tire heaters was 
increased somewhat, and it was found that the 
saving in time of heating offset the additional gas 
cost. While the time of heating varies considerably 
with the size, thickness and fit of the tire, an aver- 
age speed of fifteen minutes can be maintained on 
the 60 to 64-inch sizes. One man can do the entire 
work of setting, since the gas-fired heaters have 
been in use, as against two men formerly employed. 
No time is wasted in initial preparation as the gas 
burner can be applied in a few minutes and starts 
heating as soon as the gas is turned on. The burner 
can be left right on the tire while the latter is being 
installed or reset, there being no fuel tank or rigid 
piping to impede this operation. Hence, the danger 
and inconvenience of removing a hot burner were 
overcome. The operator can now perform his 
gauging work at any time during the heating, with- 
out danger to himself. Oil and kerosene heating 
were always more or less hazardous due to the 
fact that they produced an excessively large flame 
all about the tire. which increased the danger of 
working nearby. There was also a certain amount 
of fuel spilled on the wood floor and which usually 
became ignited. A filled water pail or a fire hose 
was a necessary adjunct to the oil-fired heaters 
when used inside the buildings. 


Gas torches were built for preheating large cast- 
ings or forgings preparatory to doing acetylene 
brazing or welding. These torches consist of noth- 
ing more than a standard high pressure inspirator 
with a suitable nozzle. Burners of this type are 
supported so that the flame is directed on the work, 





and no further attention is needed until the work 
is ready for the acetylene torch. 


Welding of Tips With Gas 


A new and interesting adaptation of gas was 
made in connection with the welding of tips on 
two-inch locomotive boiler flues. Flues which are 
cut out of the boiler shells require the welding on 
of a short piece of pipe before they can be rein- 
stalled. The furnace in which this welding opera- 
tion is performed is built with a heating chamber 
about three inches deep, nine inches wide and nine 
inches high. A small opening is built through the 
entire setting so that it strikes the exact center of 
the nine by nine-inch sides. A tube with a loosely 
fitted tip, to be welded, is inserted in this opening 
so that the joint lies within the heating chamber, 
where hegt is applied by four tunnel type burners 
located at the corners of the heating chamber, and 
playing directly on the tube. 

This furnace not only increased the speed of 
operation, but produced the work at a lower cost 
than the former oil furnace, which had been giving, 
what were generally considered, very good results. 
The time of actual furnace operation has been 
reduced more than 25 per cent. Excessive scaling, 
burning of tubes and poor welds have been cut to 
a minimum. It had been necessary to shut down 
the oil furnace at least three times per day in order 
to clean out the burner and chisel off the heavy 
slag which had accumulated in the hearth. It had 
also been necessary to rebuild the old furnace every 
three or four weeks, each rebuilding taking from 
two to three days, which came out of the operating 
schedule. The gas furnace has practically elimi- 
nated the cleaning and slagging operations, and 
reduced rebuilding to three times per year, the 
latter work being.carried on while the furnace is 
idle. A considerable saving has resulted in discon- 
tinuing the use of compressed air at 60 to 70 pounds 
pressure, for combustion with oil, and for blowing 
back the oil flame from the operator’s station in 
front of the furnace. All these advantages have 
been brought about through the improved tempera- 
ture control with gas, the ability to regulate the 
furnace atmosphere, a freedom from delays due to 
a heavy or dirty fuel, and an absence of slag forma- 
tion in the heating chamber. 


Burning Off Paint 


Another use to which gas has been put is that 
of burning paint from wood coaches which are to 
be refinished. The gas torches have demonstrated 
a saving in time, and are far safer to use than the 
gasoline torches formerly employed. The work- 
man suffers less fatigue in handling the light gas 
burner, and there has been found to be less burning 
of the wood surface. 

Tool heat-treating and oil tempering are also 
accomplished by means of gas at this time, with 
attendant time saving and uniformity of quality in 
the work produced. With small taps and dies, a 
blacksmith can perform more than ten times the 
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PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


In a recent issue of the American Gas Journal 
there was published the report of the Committee of 
the American Gas Association, appointed for the 
purpose of preparing a program covering the asso- 
ciation activities for a period of three to five years 
The report of this committee is a very important 
contribution which every gas man should have read. 

It is understandable that it is always difficult to 
attain one’s aim, if the set goal is placed high 
enough. Every industry and every individual 
should, of course, have a point towards which their 
efforts are directed, if any sort of success is actually 
to be obtained. But this is not to be considered 
as sufficient in itself, for while it may be a simple 
enough matter for an industry to say that it is 
striving to reach a certain status, it is quite another 
matter to direct the efforts of all concerned, so that 
they work together and aid one another to attain 
that goal. 

Hence, the formulation of a plan, which has for its 
purpose the direction of the work of the gas com- 
panies in their effort to reach the goal that the gas 
industry has set for itself, is manifestly a very im- 
portant step. If this plan is intrinsically correct, 
and if gas men are all imbued with a real desire to 
progress, then there can be no question at all that 
the goal will eventually be reached, and in fact, 
overreached. A careful study of the three-to-five 
year program will indicate that it is a plan of action 
that covers well all the various endeavors of the 
gas industry, and forms a very valuable guide to the 
gas companies in their work. 

One rather interesting part of the report refers to 
a certain weakness that is apt to crop up in any 
association, and which is particularly evident in 
those industries where comparatively large number 
of district associations are all contributing to a Na- 
tional Association. Of course the gas industry is 
one of that character, and it is a very hard matter, 
as those who have concerned themselves with this 
weakness know, to avoid repetition of work and to 





prevent disconnected efforts. It is also sometimes 
found that this disadvantage applies as well to the 
inner workings of the National Association, and 
while it is not to be considered a criticism of man- 
agement or of administration, nevertheless, it is an 
important matter and should be given proper atten- 
tion. There is really so much to be done that it is 
almost criminal to have work repeated when just 
one handling of the problem is sufficient. The value 
of a connected investigation and research was re- 
markably well indicated during the past World War, 
when certain important chemical problems in the 
chemical industry were solved by putting a group 
of experimenters to work on them in a well-regu- 
lated and scientifically organized manner. In this 
way, problems which would have required many 
years of independent experimentation, were solved 
in a comparatively short time. 

Many other phases of the activities of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association and of the gas industry in gen- 
eral were touched upon in this report. The need 
for stimulating sales efforts, for educating our cus- 
tomers to understand and appreciate gas service, for 
extending and conserving the domestic* load, the 
education of the gas companies to understand the 
real value of the water heating and house heating 
load as additions to their domestic loads, and the 
development of industrial business, were some of 
the points mentioned. Of equal importance were 
technical research in all fields, continued attention 
to asphyxiation, and resuscitation, the rate question 
and the support of the appliance testing laboratory 

A very broad program has thus been outlined and 
it is one that commands the respect and support 
of all gas men. The lines along which the gas 
industry can progress have thus been clearly de- 
fined. The goal itself has been set and is well 
known and understood. All that is now necessary 
is the undivided support of the entire gas industry 
and with this forthcoming, there can be no ques- 
tion that gas will, as we all of us religiously believe, 
eventually become the universal fuel for industry 
and the home. 
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Ideas for the Man Who Sells 


William H. Matlackh 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ADVERTISE “THE 
FUEL OF THE FUTURE” FOR FUTURE USE 


HE Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company only 
waits until folks get the winter’s ashes out of 
the alley and basement and then they begin to 
go aiter that house heating business. That is the 
idea. What better time to approach a prospective 
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customer than when he has recently completed an 
obnoxious job and the memory of it is still fresh in 
his memory. This undoubtedly is the common sense 
idea the Peoples Company has applied to exploiting 
house heating with gas. The advertisement repro- 
duced on this page was used in the Chicago news- 


HOUSE HEATING 





papers during May and furnishes a good idea for you 
who are desirous of aggressively cultivating this par- 
ticular market for gas. Don’t neglect the domestic 
load, cooking, water and house heating, and the 
all-gas laundry. 
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STARS FOR GOOD PUBLIC SERVICE 


stroke of salesmanship that the Consolidated 
Gas & Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, 
instituted several years ago. Selling the employees 
the company is a mighty big factor in the rendering 


A WARDING service stars to employees is a 
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of “Good Public Service,” for who but a well-in- 
formed and loyal employee represents best the com- 
pany in the homes of the customers. Incentive to 
do the day’s work and in a cheerful and courteous 
manner is a wonderful asset to any company. 

This work of the “Consolidated” is to be com- 
mended. When a man deserves a star or a pat on 
the back by all means give it to him. 


mm mR 
GO AFTER THE DOMESTIC LOAD 


\END the man who plans the home, the builder, 
the operator, the electrician, the sanitary engi- 
neer, the heating engineer and those who take 

out building permits literature regarding kitchen 
and home planning and piping for gas. When you 
make an extraordinary installation have photographs 
made and send copies to the architects in your city 
and to prominent real estate dealers. “How to Plan 
the New Style Kitchen” issued by the Standard Gas 
Equipment Corporation is one of the newest valuable 
leaflets for home lovers that has come to our atten- 
tion, and “Modern Home Heating,” a “Manual of 
House Heating Service,” issued by the house heat- 
ing department of the Laclede Gas Light Company 
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is another valuable book issued by a gas company 
for all those interested in the subject of home heat- 
ing. Both deserve a place in the library of the up- 
to-date gas merchandiser and domestic fuel engi- 
neer. 
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MARKET IS UNDECIDED 
(Continued from page 53) 


tiously, and the price reductions in the automobile 
industry can not mean anything else but a desire to 
accelerate buying by offering more acceptable terms. 


Competition is Keen 


Competition is keen and having to deal, as it is, 
with a rather unwilling market, it is not accom- 
panied by its more salutary effect, the increase of 
the sales turnover as a whole. The successful com- 
petitor transfers a larger slice of the available busi- 
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ness to himself, benefiting slightly his own enterprise 
but leaving the situation of the market very much 
where it was before. 





There is to all appearances no real explanation 
of this situation. It is not seasonal in character, nor 
can any fundamental weakness be noticed in the 
structure of the market. True, the purchasing 
strength of the market, based upon earnings, the 
cost of living and industrial profits, have shown 
considerable variations during the last few months. 
But the general tendency strongly favors the buyer, 
and with wages remaining high and employment 
normal there is absolutely no reason why business 
should not be satisfactory. The weather may have 
to come in for part of the blame, but even a con- 
tinued run of low temperature can not fully explain 
the listlessness of the market which had its early 
start in March and has not shown any abatement 
up to the end of June. 

If the ultimate consumer has been slow in taking 
advantage of low prices and the generally favorable 
market situation, the manufacturer in turn has not 
shown any more enterprise in making deliveries. 
In fact, if there is one outstanding feature of the 
present condition, it is the general backwardness of 
industry in making good on delivery dates. There 
is no better explanation for this than for any of 
the other economic phenomena which puzzle the 
observer. 


Forecasting Is Difficult 


While it is difficult to make any sort of a forecast 
under such conditions there are nevertheless facts 
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worthwhile further examination. Weather, com- 
parative purchasing strength, employment, money 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Lesson No. 128 


Combustion 


The Future of Oil 


Considerable attention is being paid in these les- 
sons to the fuel oils, for the reason that the industrial 
gas engineer finds that he meets these oils in his 
work and they form a rather important competitor 
of gaseous fuel in industry and also in the house 


seriously. It should appear that this is an entirely 
wrong viewpoint. 

In the first place, it is not at all sure just how 
long the petroleum resources will last. Experts 
differ on this subject. Secondly, there is always 
more petroleum being discovered, and while it is a 
difficult matter to find new sources of petroleum to 
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heating field. 





The point has sometimes been raised 
that inasmuch as the sources of petroleum cannot 
last a great many years more at the rate at which 
they are being consumed, it is not particularly im- * 
portant for the gas man to consider fuel oil very 


of vast proportions may be discovered. 





counterbalance the ever-increasing consumption of 
petroleum and petroleum products, and the ever- 
decreasing production of the known oil fields, never- 
theless, there is always the possibility that new fields 
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would appear that something of this nature is to 
be expected in the near future. For, according to 
the reports that have been received from Turkey, 
what is supposed to be an immense oil field equal in 
extent to the area of the state of Indiana, will shortly 
be exploited and definitely surveyed. If large oil 
deposits are actually disclosed, the dangers of a 
world shortage of petroleum will be moved far into 
the future. 

Henze it is our contention that inaustrial gas will 
have to continue to compete with oil for a long 
time to come. And in order for the gas engineer 
successfully to present his case in comparison with 
oil, he must understand considerable about the prop- 
erties of oil and what it can do in the industrial 
furnaces. It is therefore our intention always to 
give due emphasis to the use of oil fuel in industrial 
operations. It is also important to devote some 
time here in discussing the properties of fuel oils 
in somewhat greater detail. 


me me 
(Continued from page 58) 


values are all only superficial factors in the shaping 
of the destiny of the market. They have a passing 
influence and form, so to speak, the upper and visible 
layer, covering more important and more far-reach- 
ing economic forces. These forces.do not act im- 
mediately and directly. They move upon widely 
drawn circles sometimes of such magnitude that 
they defy detection by the ordinary means of market 
research. They may affect one industry only or 
they may change the character of the whole market. 
The fundamental causes of all commercial demand 
are the need for food, clothing, and shelter. This 
need changes under the influence of climate, but is 
also very greatly influenced by the supply of the 
articles and commodities required for its satisfaction. 


Re-orientation of Market Under Way 


These changes, and they are not confined to the 
two examples given, can 
not take place without a 
corresponding change in 
the commercial and indus- 
trial structure built for the 
purpose of their satisfac- 
tion. They require a com- 
plete re-orientation of the 
market which apparently is 
now under progress. Un- 
der normal conditions this 
re-orientation might have 
proceeded slowly and al- 
most unnoticed. As it hap- 
pens its speed has become 
accelerated by the inter- 
ruption of the normal eco- 
nomic life of the world 
caused by the war. Not 
only the old balance of 
international exchange of 


erection of artificial structures which act in direct 
opposition to the generally accepted rules of supply 
and demand. 

Finance, big business, international transportation, 
knows this condition, meeting it face to face. Hence 
it is not frightened by it. The small manufacturer 
and dealer merely senses it where it disturbs the 
equilibrium of his accustomed market balance. 
Hence he is cautious and mistrusts the market. 

This is at least one of the explanations of the 
present situation. It means that the market itself 
is healthy, but that we have not yet learned to handle 
the newly set up machinery and have to proceed 


slowly until we understand it more fully. 
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GAS OVEN METHOD OF CANNING IS MODERN 
WAY OF PRESERVING 


The oven method of canning food is the latest 
development in the art of preserving food, according 
to Miss A. Deane Dowell, home service counsellor 
of the American Gas Association. This method has 
proven even more satisfactory than the old methods 
of open-kettle, cold-pack, and steam-pressure cook- 
ing, as it enables the housewife to do her canning 
with a minimum of effort and expense. 

In oven canning, the fruits or vegatables are placed 
in the preserve jars and the hot syrup poured over 
them to within one-half inch of the top of the jar. 
The rubbers are fitted in place and the tops placed 
on the jars lightly. 

The jars are then set in thé oven on the rack, 
far enough apart to allow for heat circulation. 
The oven heat control is set at the proper temper- 
ature and left for the required time. After the cook- 
ing, all that remains to be done is to remove the jars 
and seal them tightly. “Guess work” does not en- 
ter in with this method of canning, as the oven heat 
control keeps the oven at the required temperature 
all the time, eliminating all possibility of wasting 


gas. 








commodities was de- 
stroyed by this event, 
but it resulted also in the 


Students at the Industrial Gas Engineering Short Course— 
1926 Class—University of Illinois, Urbana, Til. 

















PROGRESS IN GAS TECHNOLOG 
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THE SELECTION OF COALS FOR MANU- 
FACTURE OF COKE 


VERY thorough study has been made of the 

properties of coal and their relation to the 

quality and yield of the coke obtained from 
them. Methods are described for determining the 
coking properties of the coal. An attempt has been 
made to answer the question, “Can the coking prop- 
erties of coal be predicted by chemical analysis?” 
It is said that an affirmative answer cannot be giveu 
without reservations. 


Classification of coal by volatile matter content 
is studied as well as the relation between the classes 
of coal and coke structure. Figures are given of 
yields and values of gas and by-products in coke oven 
operations. A study is also made of the coking coal 
deposits in the United States. The paper closes with 
a discussion of the chemical and physical character- 
istics required in coke. 


This study was made by H. J. Rose and presented 
before the meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. It is published 
in reprint form by the Koppers Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
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WATER GAS APPARATUS 


apparatus for the manufacture of water gas 
as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
This apparatus includes a water gas generator 
which is provided with an air blast valve, steam 
commission valve, stack valve 
and a gas outlet valve. The 
operating mechanism consists 
of a manually controlled 
shaft, a pinion on the shaft, 
and a rack operated by the 
pinion. The rack controls 
directly the air blast valve 
and steam stack; and gas out- 
let valves by means of a 
series of pivotally connected 
rods connected to the rack. 
The apparatus is also fur- 
nished with ash extractor 
rolls which are operated by 
a series of gears. 


U S. patent No. 1,578,306 is concerned with an 
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COKE AND BY-PRODUCTS IN 1923 


Survey has published a bulletin forming num- 

ber 32 part 2 of the Mineral Resources of the 
United States in 1923. The bulletin covers the 
by-products coke industry of the United States, giv- 
ing numerous statistics of production, number and 
type of ovens, capacities, yields, sales and stocks, 
value and price exports and imports, tar, ammonia, 
benzol and light oil products, coke oven gas and 
naphthalene. 


LJ ‘serve this title, the United States Geological 


The comparison of the production of different 
gaseous fuels in the United States indicates that in 
1923 of a total of 1,586 billion cubic feet sold, 1,008 
billion were natural gas, 250 billion were coal oil and 
water gas and 318 billion were surplus coke oven 
gas. The figures do not include producer gas, blast 
furnace gas, Pintsch gas or acetylene. 
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OIL GAS. 


N oil gas retort t set within the combustion 
A zone of a producer, for the purpose of supply- 

ing an engine with oil gas and producer gas 
either alone or in combination, has two compart- 
ments t?, t?, and the 
oil is supplied through 
a preheating coil, 4. 
A drip feed or needle 
valve, 8, may be con- 
nected to the engine 
throttle to regulate 
the oil supply. The 
oil gas escapes 
through a pipe 11 toa 
separating chamber, 
12, wherein oil is de- 
posited at starting, 
and passes thence 
either to the producer 
gas pipe, 16, or di- 
rectly to the engine, 
20, through a T-piece, A ieee ore 
18, having throttle 26\ | no te 
valves, 21, 22,24. The i nee 
intake side of the air 249679 ~ 
throttle, 24, is con- 
nected to a muffle, 26, on the exhaust pipe. Brit- 
ish Patent No. 249,679. 
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GAS IN RAILROAD MAINTENANCE 
(Continued from page 55) 


amount of work he was formerly producing. 
Where it had been impossible to keep up with the 
schedule, the workmen were now able to proceed 
with other duties. 

In the construction of certain furnaces, special 
materials were used for the refractory linings. It 
was found that the hearths of most small furnaces 
were best constructed of plastic chrome cements, 
although certain mixtures of zircite cements proved 
to be satisfactory. The flue-welding furnace was 
constructed with a firebrick shell, but with the 
inner chamber molded from a coarse chrome 
cement. This has been the only material found to 
stand up under the extreme slagging condition pre- 
vailing in this furnace. 


Net Saving Indicated 


A net saving in production costs is, of course, 
the final test of the value of any gas installation. 
The cost data presented here cover the operation 
of the original equipment, the experimental gas 
furnaces, and the present installations. The figures 
for gas are based on a rate of $1.10 per thousand, 
although the shop consumption reduces this cost 
by several cents. Cost figures include: Cost of 
fuel, air, operating labor and fixed charges, such 
as maintenance, interest and depreciation. It is 
difficult to place a definite value on the improve- 
ment in working conditions with gas, but this item 
is reflected somewhat in increased production. 


General Considerations 


While proceeding with the gas installation, the 
following plan was adopted: Furnaces were divided 
into two groups, the first containing all equipment 
having about equal starting and running demands, 
and which was in nearly continuous use. The sec- 
ond group contained furnaces of high starting or 
running demand, and those which were used but 
very little. It was found, for instance, that a sheet 
heating furnace which was used about three times 


per week required an investment of $1,500 for gas 
burners, and that the starting and running consump- 
tion would be 16,600 cubic feet per hour. The fur- 
nace investment together with the necessity of hav- 
ing a compressor three times the present capacity, 
made it impossible to show a profitable return. Had 
this furnace been operating on a continuous tonnage 
basis the gas costs would have shown a saving. 

It was felt that the labor saving feature of the 
gas furnaces was the important item to be consid- 
ered, and hence efforts were made to apply gas to 
the many uses having a steady consumption, rather 
than concentrate efforts on one or two furnaces such 
as the one just described. This may explain the fact 
that certain applications of gas have, as yet, not been 
carried out. This plan helped produce a good 
demand factor on the gas compressor as well as 
the city distribution system. In order, however, to 
offset any effect on the latter system, an automatic 
booster station was installed at the Fond du Lac 
city limits. Another precaution later found neces- 
sary was to install a small by-pass line at the com- 
pressor outlet, in order to fill up the shop mains at 
a slow rate when starting the compressor. This pre- 
vented a momentary pressure drop in the village 
mains close to the shops. 


Conclusions 


The general results obtained with the present sys- 
tem have been very satisfactory. The shops have 
been provided with a uniform and continuous service 
for their requirements. Fluctuations in pressure or 
supply have been done away with, without affecting 
domestic consumers in the vicinity. Operating re- 
sults with gas have shown decided savings, with all 
the attendant advantages of this fuel, such as cleanli- 
ness, improved working conditions, ease in handling 
and greater safety. 

It is realized that the uses of gas described do not 
cover the entire field of application possible, but it 
is hoped that the information presented may be of 
some value in helping to build up our industrial gas 
business, particularly with respect to the railroad 
shops, where gas application finds so many fields. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS 
Gas and Oil Fired Equipment 


Total 
Fuel Fuel Oper- Total cost Average Per cent. 
Name of ; Fuel Cost Cost ators’ Comp. Fixed cost per Timeof No. Saving 
Furnace Used per hr. per unit labor Air charges perhr. unit heating perhr. withgas Remarks 
Rivet Heater ........ Kerosene 0.412 ses. hee 0.50 0.037 1.419 aie ARR phe. es fo ak 0.1 Eten mig ootlere 
Rivet Heater ........ L.P.Gas 0.330 kn. eS Oe Pe eae, Wake eivevouvas. - dabdu: Sveweede 
Rivet Heater No.1... H.P.Gas 0.275 Rage SN. wore. cobthct wa Wala MRI h nbs eeaes 
Rivet Heater No. 2... H.P.Gas 0.330 Med? IS cies. oe GR scents N29 eee Cee 
less than 
Tire Heater -.......:. Oil --+. 0.620 0.46 1.00 0.020 .... 2.10 30m. ES pgchapee <a All tires 
less than 
wwe Bneebbe .. iccwcs Kerosene --+»  ©.233 0.212 0.315 0.019 .... 0.779 15m. SAT ee Sk es 60-64” 
Tire Heater ......... L. P. Gas ee 0.271 0.212 0.060 0.012 sees O855 16m. ON » Pe ews 
. Figured as 
Dime: Heater .....,-. H. P. Gas joes 2s 0.012 0.524 15m 4 32.8% savings over 
kerosene 
, Max. hr. 22 
Flue-welding Furnace. Oil 0.346 .... 0.72 0.054 0.127 1.247 0.087 4.2m. Meee 2” flues 
; Max. hr. 40 
Flue-welding Furnace. H.P.Gas 0.770 .... 0.72 0.126 1.616 0.065 2.4m. 25.0 25.3% 2” flues 
Preheating Torch . H.P.Gas 0440 .... 0.20 + oe Ra Re ek.” Es ee Oe 
Acetylene Torch ..... Acet. 1925 .... 0.79 ns a ee eabinn 
Paint Torch ......... Gasoline ree bee Ren esas UE EE, ~ waeb ehh. takes 1 50’ coach 
Paint Torch ........, Gas a. . aoe Se Se es need 28.0% 150’ coach 

















Nineteenth Annual Meeting at Montreal a Real Success 


By Special Correspondent 


That the gas industry in Canada 
is increasing in importance and gas 
output likewise at a satisfactory 
and encouraging rate was very 
ably proven by the address of re- 
tiring president, J. J. Humphreys, 
delivered at the Nineteenth An- 
nual Convention of the Canadian 
Gas Association, held in the Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Canada, 
July 8th and 9th, 1926. 


President Humphreys struck the 
right keynote when he said that 
there was every reason for op- 
timism and encouragement re- 
specting the advance of the gas 
industry in Canada, almost every 
city having reported splendid in- 
creases in output this year, the 
average yearly increase for a num- 
ber of years past being 17 per cent. 
In some instances, such as at Van- 
couver, B. C., the remarkable in- 
crease of 1,700 per cent over 1910 
was reported. The most remark- 
able increases occurred in cities 
where the right kind of efforts 
were being used to interest the 
public in the utilization of gas. 


Convention Articles Primarily 
Technical 


This year’s convention was- es- 
sentially a technical one. ‘Six of 
the eleven papers read covered 
subjects Connected with the manu- 
facturing end of the gas business, 
three dealt with the industrial fuel 
question, and two covered new 
business development problems. 


The meeting was called to order 
at 10 A. M. July 8th, the president 
extending the gas men a cordial 
welcome to the city of Montreal, 
and his presidential address, 
aforementioned, followed. 


The association’s work of the 
past vear was reviewed by the sec- 


retary in the executive committee’s 
report, after which he reported on 
the financial end of the associa- 
tion’s work. 


New Officers Elected 


The nominating committee for 
election of officers for 1926-27 
brought in its report, which, when 
put to the meeting, was carried. 
It showed the following officers 
and directors: 


President, J. J. Armstrong, sec- 
retary, Consumers Gas Co., of 
Toronto; lst vice-president, P. V. 
Byrnes, president, United Gas & 
Fuel Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ont. ; 
2nd vice-president, Frank Elcock. 
works superintendent, Ottawa Gas 
Co., Ottawa, Ont.;  secretary- 
treasurer, G. W. Allen, Toronto, 
Ont. 

Executive officers: A. A. Dion, 
Ottawa, Ont.; J. S. Norris, Mon- 
treal, Can.; V. S. McIntyre, Kitch- 
ener, Ont.; J. M. H. Young, Lon- 
don, Ont.; Arthur Hewitt, Toronto, 
Ont.; C. C. Folger, Kingston, 
Ont.; C. A. Jefferis, Toronto, Ont. ; 
J. J. Humphries, Montreal, Can. 

Both morning and afternoon ses- 
sions of the first day were taken 
up. with the reading and discus- 
sion of papers, as was also the con- 
cluding session of the morning of 
the 9th. A brief description of 
the most salient points brought 
out in these papers is given be- 
low. 

President Humphreys is and has 
always been a stickler for busi- 
ness. “Fuss” and “Gump” are far 
removed from his makeup, and this 
is the reason the three sessions and 
even the banquet held on the eve- 
ning of the 8th were fairly free of 
all that might be considered un- 
conventional and unseemly. 


INDUSTRY 


J. J. Armstrong, Toronto, Elected President 
Ganadian Gas Association 
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Banquet Well Attended 


The dinner, held in the Mount 
Royal Hotel, the finest and larg- 
est hotel in the British Empire, 
was one not to be forgotten in 
many a day. Speeches, unless they 
were of real worth, were taboo, 
and even the feature address of 
the evening was certainly unusual 
and gave the delegates an insight 
into the way back period of “Old 
Canada,” Doctor W. Atherton, 
well-known historian, of Montreal, 
being the speaker of the occasion. 

An informal visit to the La Salle 
Gas Plant property of the Mont- 
real Light, Heat & Power Co. was 
made by quite a few of the gas 
men, who were given an insight 
into the workings of that wonder- 
ful plant. The inspection covered 
a demonstration of three unusual 
12-foot automatically | controlled 
water gas sets, liquid purifiers and 
a new booster pumping one and 
one half million cubic feet of gas 
per hour at 10 pounds pressure. 
The new Glover-West vertical re- 
torts at this plant also came in for 
a deal of favorable comment. 


The ladies of the party were not 
forgotten in the general scheme, 
for besides the banquet of Thurs- 
day night, they were given a real 
treat in an auto trip on Friday the 
9th to the old French village of 
St. Eustache, Quebec, where 
luncheon was served. 


The Question Box 


The question box is something 
new at a Canadian gas conven- 
tion, but a real one was forthcom- 
ing at this meeting, when upwards 
of twenty vital problems affecting 
the industry in some shape or form 
were presented for open discus- 
sion. Gas plant, distribution, sales 
and other phases of a gas com- 
pany’s work were profitably dis- 
cussed. Much helpful information 
being obtained therefrom. 

The formal program consisted of 
some real valuable talks on the gas 
business in general. A brief de- 
scription of each here follows: 
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Salesmanship and Industrial Gas 
“The Function of Salesmanship 
in the Development of an Indus- 
trial Gas Business,” by A. G. Davis, 
of the industrial department, Con- 
sumers’ Gas Co., of Toronto, was a 
real live paper. Mr. Davis touched 
on the real need of something 
more than mere selling ability in 
the development of industrial gas 
loads. Mr. Davis stressed the im- 
portance of employing men who 
were capable of making personal 
investigations of the heating re- 
quirements of various industrial 
operations, and then to convince 
the manufacturer that gas was the 
logical fuel for such work. On the 
other hand it is often difficult to 
find men with a nose for survey 
work, as well with selling capabil- 
ities. However, a gas company 
should endeavor to do the best it 
can towards obtaining men with 

these unique characteristics. 
ine Substitutes From Gas 

A paper of timely interest was 
one by Doctor R. T. Elworthy, of 
the division of chemistry, Depart- 
ment of Mines, Ottawa, Ontario, 
which was entitled, “The Use of 
Water Gas and Coke Oven Gas for 
the Production of Possible Gaso- 
line Substitutes.” 

Doctor Elworthy had just lately 
returned from an extensive Euro- 
pean investigation into the pro- 
duction of gas, and while abroad 
took great pains to obtain some in- 
formation that might be of value 
to the Canadian gas industry, and 
incidentally the motor car indus- 
try, respecting progress made in 
extracting substitutes for gasoline 
from water gas and coke oven 
gas. 

Much can be gained by a care- 
ful review of Doctor Elworthy’s 
paper which will be published later 
in the columns of this Journal. 

There is no doubt about it but 
some steps will have to be taken 
very shortly to supplement the 
present supply of gasoline, and the 
gas industry offers one solution, if 
only for a time and in a small 
measure, to this vital problem. 

Heating 

In the unavoidable absence of 
Mr. John Keillor, gas engineer, 
B. C. Electric Ry. Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C., his paper was read 
by Mr. Richard Carver, of the 
same company. Mr. Keillor’s 


paper covered the subject of “Gas 
Heating Installations in Van- 
couver, B. C.” His description of 
the several types of gas heating 
equipment now installed in hun- 
dreds of Vancouver homes was 
very. interesting, indeed, and goes 
to show what can be done along 
this line of gas sales development. 

Daniel W. Hayes, district agent, 
Detroit Edison Company, Port 
Huron, Mich., was to be congrat- 
ulated on the fine illustrated de- 
scription of the new Marysville, 
Mich., gas plant, which he gave in 
his paper covering this subject. 
Mr. Hayes has experienced much 
that is of value to the gas indus- 
try in his work connected with 
the erection of the Marysville 
plant, and some of this experience 
he has ably put in his paper. 

Gas Purification 

“New Methods of Gas Purifi- 
cation” was another valuable paper 
read, the author being F. W. Sperr, 
Jr., Director of Research, Kop- 
pers Company Laboratories, Mel- 
lon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Sperr covered the ground 
in a very exhaustive manner, il- 
lustrating the recent develop- 
ments along the lines of gas puri- 
fication. methods. 








Indirect Profits 


Frank W. Steere, President of 
the Steere Engineering Company, 
Detroit, Mich., delivered an ex- 
ceptionally fine address entitled 
“Indirect Profits,” the main sub- 
stance of which lay in the results 
to be obtained through greater co- 
operation between master and men 
in industry. 

A paper that was of especial 
interest to men in the water gas 
plant was one entitled “History of, 
the Water Gas Machine,” prepared 
and read by Thomas W. Stone, of 
the Western Gas Construction 
Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. Mr. 
Stone covered the ground in a very 
interesting manner, taking’ his 
hearers back to the early days of 
water gas production, and step by 
step leading them on to the present 
modern automatically controlled 
water gas sets. 


Gas Stimulation 

S. J. Canniff, of the Commercial 
Section, American Gas Association, 
New York, read a helpful paper 
on sales work, sales stimulation 
ideas, etc., and explained what his 
association was doing towards in- 
creasing the interest in new busi- 
ness departments. Mr. Canniff’s 








Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, where the meeting was held. 
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paper was entitled “A Sales Prob- 
lem and Its Answer.” 

The ever-increasing demand for 
an ample gas supply on the part 
of the people of Toronto had 
forced the Consumers Gas Com- 
pany of that city to make many 
extensions to the present gas 
plants. The improvements made 
to meet the situation were ably 
explained in the paper by C. G. 
Herring, Chief Draughtsman for 
the company, and entitled “Re- 
cent Extensions to Station ‘A’ 
Plant, Consumers Gas Company, 
Toronto.” These improvements 
consisted in the tearing out of a 
large number of horizontal retorts 
and substituting therefore a large 
battery of Glover-West Verticals, 
the tearing out and scrapping of 
some old holders, and substituting 
therefore a 4,500,000 cubit foot 
holder of the waterless type. 

New Business and Industrial 

Surveys 

Two’ other valuable and highly 
instructive papers read were en- 
titled “Value of New Business De- 
partments,” prepared by W. A. 
Jones, chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee, Cities Service Gas Com- 
pany, New York City, and “Value 
of Industrial Surveys,” by H. W. 
Hayward, Director of Re- 
search Institute, Combustion Util- 
ities Corp., New York City. 

Both these papers enlisted care- 
ful thought on the part of their 
authors, but they are rewarded by 
the great interest expressed in 
them on the part of the delegates 
in convention. 

Visitors at the Banquet 

Among the prominent visiting 
delegates present at the convention 
and banquet might be mentioned: 
Alexander . Forward, American 
Gas Association, New York; W. A. 
Jones, Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee, Cities Service Company, 
New York; Dr. R. T. Elworthy, of 
the Government Mines Branch, 
Ottawa, Ont.; Dr. W. Atherton, 
Historian, Montreal, Que.; B. B. 
Waller, of George Waller & Son, 
Stroud, England; F. W. Sperr, Jr., 
Director of Research Laboratories, 
Koppers Company, Pittsburgh; 
Kurwin R. Boyes, Secretary of 
Affiliated Associations, American 
Gas Association, New York; Hugh 
McNair, Manager, Gas Utility, 
Winnipeg Electric Railway Com- 
pany, Winnipeg, Man.; F. W. 
Steere, President, Steere Engi- 
neering Company, Detroit; J. D. 





Von. Maur, Distribution Engineer, 
Consumers Gas Company of 
Toronto. R. E. Kruger, Roches- 
ter Gas and Electric Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y.; A. E. For- 
stall, New York; Hugh McHugh, 
Guelph, Ont., and C. A. Jefferis 
Toronto, Ont. 
sh a. 
Cruse-Kemper Company New 
Officials 
Effective June Ist: Mr. S. E. 
Fairchild, Jr., retired from the 
presidency of the company and 


was elected chairman of the board. 
Mr. Frank G. Deker, former sec- 
retary, was made president. 
Mr. John H. Blanke, former 
general manager, was made vice- 
president and general manager, 


Mr. F. Regnault Fairchild, for- . 


mer vice-president and treasurer, 
pro tem, was made secretary and 
treasurer. 

The organization is essentially 
the same as it was. 

The capital stock was increased 
slightly. 





Empire State Commercial Men Meet 
Hold Very Interesting Meeting at Watertown, N. Y,. 


About 130 men and women dele- 
gates, representatives of various 
departments of gas and electric 
companies throughout the State, 
attended the Commercial Section 
of the Empire State Gas and Elec- 
tric Association at Watertown on 
June 24th and 25th. 

A very interesting program of 
business sessions was set up and 
carried on through the morning 
hours, while the afternoons were 
devoted to recreational features, 
such as golf, fishing and inspection 
tours of the various plants of the 
Northern New York Utilities 
Company, which company acted as 
host for the meeting. 

The meetings were conducted 
by the chairman, R. V. Howes, 
Assistant Commercial Manager of 
the Consolidated Gas Company, 
who opened the session with a few 
remarks on the importance of the 
activities of the Commercial Divi- 
sion. 

H. C. Wilder, on behalf of J. N. 
Carlisle, President of the North- 
ern New York Utilities Company, 
delivered an address of welcome 
for his company. 

Mr. Wilder spoke of the new 
sales plan of the group of Utilities 
Companies of which the Northern 
New York Utilities is a part, 
wherein the Northeast Power Cor- 
poration, a holding company, had 
organized a central sales organiza- 
tion to handle merchandising for 
the entire group. 

Mr. Wilder spoke of the various 
changes being made in office build- 
ings to give them a homelike ap- 
pearance and said also that a cam- 
paign of good will advertising was 
being used in connection with the 
advertising of merchandise. 


Mr. Wilder asked the delegates 
to enjoy the recreational program 
set up for them and assured them 
that every facility would be used 
to make the meeting instructive 
and helpful. 


E. L. Wilder New Chairman 


The election of officers for the 
new year resulted in E. L. Wilder, 
Industrial Sales Manager, Roches- 
ter Gas and Electric Corporation, 
being made chairman, and W. A. 
Morris, Commercial Manager, 
Kings County Lighting Company, 
vice-chairman. 


Show Window Displays 


R. M. Martin, Director of Dis- 
plays of the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York, gave a 
very interesting talk on window 
dressing. 

Mr. Martin made a strong ap- 
peal for closed window displays 
with a built-in background. He 
stressed the unimportance of 
looking through a window into an 
office. 

The most strictly commercial 
window display, one designed to 
create an impelling desire for own- 
ership, must have in it some ar- 
resting element of human appeal; 
the day of indifferent price tagged 
display of merchandise has passed, 
said Mr. Martin. In a broad sense 
the principal duty of the display 
manager of a public utility is to 
humanize his company in the eyes 
of the public. It is his problem to 
translate cold appliances, mere 
pieces of metal, into warm baths 
or tempting meals, said Mr. Mar- 
tin. 
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Display windows are valuable 
spaces which should not be mis- 
used or abused. They represent a 
splendid vehicle for closer relation- 
ship with the public and offer op- 
portunity for ~ood will advertising. 
The service more than the appli- 
ance should be stressed, Mr. Mar- 
tin concluded. 

In connection with Mr. Martin’s 
paper the window of the local com- 
pany was dressed by him with a 
very interesting display depicting 
the early bath in the tub with mod- 
ern gas water heating. 


Thoughts on Advertising 


A. W. Humm, Advertising Man- 
ager, Standard Gas Equipment 
Company, spoke on advertising. 
You can advertise until the cows 
come home but if you want my 
order you must come and get it. 
Nothing takes the place of sales- 
manship, said Mr. Humm. You 
can sell goods without advertising 
but you can’t sell without salesmen 
and most important is_ sales 
management. 

In 1916 utilities were spending 
$5,000,000 to $6,000,000 per annum 
for advertising. In 1925, about 
$25,000,000 was spent, an in 
1926 a conservative estimate is 
over $30,000,000. This does not in- 
clude advertising by appliance 
manufacturers, said Mr. Humm. 
In an undertaking as vast as that 
waste is bound to creep in, but it 
can be minimized by good sales 
planning and sales administration. 

You sell service. Your object is 
to extend it to every possible cus- 
tomer on the lines or mains and 
keep it used. It is possible to sell 
service in terms that users will 
understand, such as cooked meals, 
hot water, cooling breezes, ice, 
warmth, comfort, light and many 
others, said Mr. Humm. Don’t fail 
to keep your service message ever 
in front of your sales effort. 

Mr. Humm stressed the idea of 
selling complete appliance outfits, 
just as the furniture store sells en- 
tire furnishings at one time. 

Mr. Humm spoke at some length 
on direct mail advertising and the 
importance of setting up in mail- 
ing pieces the message of service 
rather than the mechanics of the 
apoliance. 

To circularize customers with 
new houses with new gas ranges 





was considered wasteful by Mr. 
Humm. Care in the composing of 
mailing lists must be exercised. 
Whenever we deliberately send 
literature out to people who are 
not intetested we immediately cur- 
tail our percentage of return. 

No direct advertising campaign 
can be credited with more than 
25 per cent of the sales, the other 
75 per cent. is salesman’s efforts, 
said Mr. Humm. 


Home Economics 
Miss Laura M. Richman of the 
Buffalo General Electric Company, 
delivered a very interesting talk 
on the home economics with the 
use of electrical appliances. 


Home Service 

Mrs. Cecil G. Harvey, director 
of home service, Westchester 
Lighting Company, spoke on the 
origin and progress of home serv- 
ice departments. Mrs. Harvey told 
of the increase in the number of 
companies with established home 
service departments. Among the 
duties of the departments are 
demonstration of appliances, fol- 
lowing up complaints, lectures on 
laundry equipment, lectures on 
modern home lighting, for con- 
servation of eyesight as well as 
beauty and harmony, lectures in 
the physics and chemistry classes 
in the public schools on the prod- 
ucts we sell. Lectures also before 
women organizations of all kinds 
on the use of gas and electricity in 
the home, said Mrs. Harvey. 

Mrs. Harvey stressed the im- 
portance of reporting the activities 
of the home service division in 
newspapers and magazines and the 
taking of photographs of large 
gatherings at home service meet- 
ings. 

A review was made of the activi- 
ties of the Westchester Company, 
and the steady progress being 
made in the placing before the 
public this department of service. 


Rural Business 

John L. Haley, vice-president, 
Adirondack Lieht and Power Com- 
pany, delivered a talk on rural busi- 
ness. He dealt more particularly 
with electrical service. Mr. Haley 
gave an account of progress in this 
work in New York State and the 
various activities of his own com- 


pany. 


Causes of Complaints to the Pub- 
lic Service Commission 

C. R. Vanneman, chief engineer 

of the Public Service Commission, 


addressed the meeting on com- 
plaints. 


Mr. Vanneman opened his re- 
marks by the statement that all 
complaints are caused by one or 
all of the following, “misunder- 
standing, misinterpretation, mis- 
information.” These, said Mr. 
Vanneman, are the three “misses.” 


Then a few examples of com- 
plaint letters were read to give 
some idea of the conception the 
public has of the service the com- 
mission renders. 


One woman complained of a suit 
she bought which didn’t seem to 
suit her after the purchase and 
wanted assistance in having the 
same returned for credit. 

Another woman complained that 
her employer, for whom she was 
a servant, owed her some money 
and wanted assistance in recover- 
ing same. 

Another complained of a wall on 
a building 125 years old which 
swayed when the wind blew and 
asked assistance in having it re- 
moved, 

These, the speaker said, are 
examples of public misinformation. 

Mr. Vanneman stressed the im- 
portance of selling only the best 
appliances and telling about it in 
advertising to let the other fellow 
and the public know. The public 
should be informed as to the prob- 
able use of gas and electricity 
through an appliance. Many com- 
plaints are received from these 
causes, said Mr. Vanneman. 

High Bill Complaints 

High bill complaints are often 
traced to a misunderstanding of 
the use of gas and electricity 
through an appliance. A complaint 
on a-high electric bill revealed that 
the customer was running a motor- 
driven oil heater in the cellar while 
the customer never knew elec- 
tricity was required and was never 
so represented by the oil appliance 
salesman. 

Complaints are sometimes due to 
clerical errors in subtracting on 
bills. Mechanical devices should 
be used as far as possible, said Mr. 
Vanneman. 
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Rash promises by employers are 
another source of complaint, said 
the speaker, as well as remarks by 
outside gangs on costs of manu- 
facture or distribution, such as “It 
costs only 40 cents per M. to make 
it and they sell it for $1.25 per 
M.” The public always misuses 
such a statement. Well informed 
employees are a necessity. 

Mr. Vanneman then read an- 
other complaint letter regarding 
an electric heater which was sold 
on the assumption that with six 
to eight hours’ use per day the 
monthly bill would not exceed 
$2.00 or $3.00 more than normal. 
This was, of course, disproven by 
facts, and caused considerable 
trouble. The heater in this case 
was sold by a hardware store 
and was misrepresented, said the 
speaker. 

Mr. Vanneman asked that com- 
panies use every care to inform the 
public on a clear understanding of 
the rates and all contractual rela- 
tions. 


Home Building for Gas and Elec- 
tric Service 

G. I. Vincent, manager, Syra- 
cuse Lighting Company, spoke on 
the building of a home for the 
maximum use of gas and electric 
service. Mr. Vincent’s talk was 
based entirely on his experience in 
building his own home, which is 
about completed. The talk was 
illustrated by lantern slides giving 
construction details and floor 
plans. One of the features of this 
home is the construction for gas 
heating with least possible leak- 
age losses. This was accomplished 
by a wall construction consisting 
of shingle laid ten inches to the 
weather, then a small air -space, 
then celotex artificial lumber, then 
a space filled with plane chips 
and magnesia, then metal lath and 
plaster. 

The second floor ceiling is sealed 
same as the outer walls. 

Windows are to be all steel case- 
ments opening out. It is believed 
that with the window clamps there 
will be very little air leakage. 

The heating svstem will be hot 
air, for the following reasons, 
lower first cost, radiator space is 
minimized, perfect humidification 
is possible, shorter lag, continuous 
partial sterilization. It is expected 


that the heating system will have 
an efficiency of about 95 per cent, 
said Mr. Vincent. 

The kitchen and pantry will 
contain a gas range, combined sink 
and dishwasher, two power mix- 
ers, electric refrigerator, smal) 
buffer and grinder. 

The design is such that the total 
heat loss due to insulation should 
be 42 per cent less than average 
construction, so that if the ordi- 
nary house of this size can be 
heated for $500 per season, this 
should be heated under the same 
conditions for $300. 


M. S. Sloan, Speaker 
M. S. Sloan, President of the 
Brooklyn Edison Company, spoke 
on what delegates should get out 
of meetings. Mr. Sloan touched 
on the business and human side 
of meetings. This complete paper 
will be found in the July 3rd edi- 
tion of the American Gas Journal. 

Recreational Features 


The meeting was held in the 


Black River Valley Club in the city 
of Watertown. Privileges were 
extended to delegates to play golf 
on the course of the Jefferson 
County Golf Club. Fishing was 
enjoyed at Alexandria Bay and 
Cape Vincent and many reported 
good catches of bass. Inspection 
trips were taken over the power 
plants on the Black River and a 
visit to the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany plant. 

In the evening the Northern 
New York Utilities Company ar- 
ranged for moving pictures on 
some reforestration work being 
carried on by the company. 

Tea was served in the afternoon 
under the direction of the home 
service department of the Northern 
New York Utilities Company. A 
buffet luncheon was served at the 
Black River Valley Club, the local 
company acting as host. 

The meeting was one of the 
largest and most’ enthusiastic 
meetings held by the Commercial 
Section. 





Continental Gas Association Celebrates 
Centennial Under Royal Patronage 


Under the patronage of His 
Majesty King Albert I, there was 
recently opened in Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, an International Gas Exhi- 
bition, with elaborate exhibits 
from Belgium, Holland, England, 
France and other countries, re- 
ports the Pennsylvania Public 
Service Information Committee. 

The exposition celebrates the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the 
Imperial Continental Gas Associa- 
tion, and has been designed to 
show every known gas-fired appli- 
ance, both for domestic and indus- 
trial use. A feature of the exposi- 
tion is a display showing the devel- 
opment of the uses of gas during 
the past century, at the beginning 
of which it was used almost ex- 
clusively for lighting. 

The International Exposition 
comes a little more than three 
hundred years after the discovery 
of manufactured gas by Van Hel- 
mont, a Belgian, in 1609. He was 
the last of the great alchemists, 
and in his search for the philoso- 
pher’s stone chanced upon a 
process of carbonizing oak, which 
produced gas. He called it a “wild 





spirit” and the word “gas” is said 
to have been taken from the Ger- 
man “geist,” or “spirit.” 

It was nearly two centuries later 
before manufactured gas was put 
to practical use, by John Murdock, 
in London, and it was not until 
1816 than the first gas company 
was established in the United 
States. This was in Baltimore. 

More than four hundred billion 
cubic feet of manufactured gas are 
now consumed yearly in the 


United States. 
ae +. 3 


Lone Star Power Company Sells 
to Municipal Gas 

Round Rock, Texas.—All Texas 
properties of the Lone Star State 
Power Company were recently 
sold to the Municipal Gas Com- 
pany of Dallas. The purchaser is 
a holder of large utility interests 
throughout Texas and is familiar 
with all departments of the service. 

Properties included in the sale 
are Round Rock, Hutto, Bertram, 
Burnet, Kyle, Buda, Poth, Flores- 
ville, Stockdale, Falls City and 
Pflugerville. 
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The Red-E-Hall Portable Electric 
Pipe Machine 

The Hall-Will Inc., Erie, Pa., 
manufacturers of a complete line 
of precision, production machines 
has placed on the market their first 
tool, the Red-E-Hall portable elec- 
tric pipe machine, capacity % 
inch to 2 inch pipe, and % inch to 
1% inch bolts. It can also be used 
as a power unit, using universal 
shaft to drive hand stocks up to 
12 inches. 

This tool is designed as a port- 
able machine but can be changed 
over in three minutes to a sta- 
tionary machine. Will produce 
precision threads on a real produc- 
tion basis. 


The machine is malleable iron 
and steel constructivon throughout, 
light in weight—weighs 450 
pounds, yet giving strength and 
rigidity—eliminating the breaking 
of small vital parts. 

Built-in-truck—e le vating in- 
stantly for portable operation. 
Rear feet of machine are mounted 
on small wheels, while front feet 
are provided with double swivel 
castors, which elevate front of 
machine when handle is moved 
forward. If machine is not going 
to be moved frequently, truck, 
wheel, and castors can be dis- 
mantled in three minutes and laid 
away until required. 

Friction clutch—for stop and 
start—operated insrantly by lever 
handle on top of machine—handy 
for checking threads, trying on 
fittings and screwing up parts. 

Silent chain drive—Direct from 
motor to machine—Flexible yet 
positive. 

Motor—is one-horse-power, 1750 
R.P.M. Reversible, bolted direct 
to main frame, well out of the 


way yet handy to get at for ad- 
justment and oiling. 

Three speeds—Extra fast for 
cutting off—All gears and shafts 
runs in oil—self lubricated—speed 
changes by selective slide system 
—neutral position between ll 
shafts. 

Close nipples can be threaded 
without extra equipment using 
only the standard chuck on ma- 
chine, The lever handle on top of 
die head provides an easy method 
for opening and closing die head. 
Once the die head has been set 
to a given size it van always be 
brought back to the same position 
by simply pulling down lever to 
locking position. Adjustments for 
oversize and undersize threads has 
also been provided for by turning 
the two narrow nuts on head 
bracket, on the outside of cam and 
handy for operator are the gradua- 
tions and markings for setting die 
head for various sizes of pipe. 

The locking device on head is 
simple and positive. Impossible 


for head to open or slip while 


thread is being cut. 
The cut-off block is mounted on 


vay 


front v block. Taper steel gib in- 
sures proper adjustment of tool 
block, keeping it steady at all 
times. Blade is double bevel, high 
speed, tempered the entire length, 
set at proper angle to give the best 
cutting results. Handle on cut-off 
screw allows the rapid operation 
of cut-off tool at all times. 

Double opposed v block with 
interchangeable hardened tool 
steel plates hold pipe absolutely 
steady for cutting off. Impossible 
for pipe to climb on cut-off tool or 
chatter. The rear block opposite 
cut-off blade is extra wide as this 
block takes most of the natural 


thrust and wear from cut-off tool. 

As a power unit, with the aid 
of a universal shaft the machine 
will drive hand stocks up to and 
including 12 inches without dis- 
mantling machine. This machine 
threads right- and left-hand pipe, 
cuts off and reams. 

e.* < 


Contracts Awarded 

Among recent contracts secured 
by the Western Gas Construction 
Company was a purifier and West- 
ern by-pass process for Mon- 
mouth, Illinois, which contract 
was placed by the Illinois Power 
& Light Corporation. 

Contract has been received from 
Procter & Gamble Company, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, covering the re- 
pairing of the 300,000 two-lift gas 
holder. 

Considerable improvements are 
to be made at the plant of the 
Hyattsville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Hyattsville, Maryland, and 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company has been awarded the 
contract for the furnishing of a 
water gas set and two purifiers 
with necesary connections. The 
set is of the new type having 
Western by-pass process. 

A number of improvements are 
to be made at the plant of the 
Northern Indiana Public Service 
Company, of Frankfort, Indiana, 
and The Western Gas Construc- 
tion Company has been awarded 
contract for furnishing generating 
equipment. 

* x * 


W. H. Blauvelt to Act for Phila- 
delphia in Gas Problem 

New York City—William Hutton 
Blauvelt, consulting engineer, 120 
3roadway, New York City, has been 
engaged as gas expert by Mayor 
Kendrick of Philadelphia, to co-op- 
erate with representatives of The 
United Gas Improvement Company 
in determining the advisability of 
purchasing and using by-product 
coke oven gas or other gas in sub- 
stitution for gas which would other- 
wise be produced at the Philadel- 
phia Gas Works. Mr. Blauvelt 
acted in an advisory capacity to the 
city of Philadelphia when the new 
lease was drawn up between the city 
and the United Gas Improvement 
Company. 





